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Must  Britain  tie  Poor? 


Qwhat  arguments  are 

.  USED  TO  “PROVE”  THAT 
BRITAIN  WILL  BE  POOR  ? 

Among  the  most  typical  are  the 
following: — 

1.  The  cost  of  the  war  is  making 
Britain  bankrupt. 

2.  The  National  Debt  imposes  a 
crippling  burden. 

3.  We  have  lost  our  foreign  markets 
and  overseas  investments  and 
must  make  great  sacrifices  to  re¬ 
cover  them. 

4.  War  damage  and  wastage  of  capi¬ 
tal  assets  is  colossal  and  must  be 
made  good. 

Qwho  are  the  people  who 

.  ARGUE  IN  THIS  WAY  ? 

It  is  notable  that  those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  dinning  it  into  our  heads  that 
Britain  will  be  a  poor  country  after  the 
war  are  drawn,  in  the  main,  from  the 
most  reactionary  Tory  circles.  Scratch  an 
opponent  on  the  Beveridge  Report — or, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  other  progressive 
measure  of  social  security  at  home  or 
collaboration  in  international  affairs^ — 
and  you  will  find  an  advocate  of  the 
assertion  that  Britain  is  bankrupt. 

The  question  is:  Do  they  oppose  plans 
for  social  security  because  Britain  is 
bound  to  be  poor  after  the  war,  or  do 
they  assert  that  Britain  will  be  poor  in 
order  to  justify  their  reactionary  opposi¬ 
tion  to  progressive  measures  ? 


QIS  THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 
•  MAKING  BRITAIN  BANK- 
RUPT? 

The  war  is  costing  Britain  about 
£5,000  million  per  annum.  That  is  rather 
more  than  £100  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  and  about  five-eighths 
of  our  present  national  income. 

So  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  people  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  be 


poorer  after  the  war.  It  seems  so  simple: 
if  for  a  period  you  spend  more  than  usual 
you  will  be  poorer  afterwards.  A  man 
might  compare  war  to  sickness  in  the 
family.  To  meet  the  emergency  the 
family  spends  a  lot  more  than  usual; 
when  the  emergency  is  over  it  is  poorer 
and  must  live  more  economically. 

This  analogy  is,  however,  false.  The 
economic  affairs  of  a  nation  are  not 
comparable  to  a  family  budget. 

The  huge  cost  of  the  war  is,  in  the 
main,  being  met  as  we  go  aiong  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  producing 
more  and,  at  the  same  time,  cutting  down 
on  personal  consumption  (food,  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.).  Our  output  is  now  forty 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  Barely  half  of  all  we  produce  now 
goes  on  personal  consumption,  whereas 
before  the  war  it  was  four-fifths.  In 
other  words,  the  main  burden  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  is  being. met  by  (a)  greater 
productive  effort,  and  (b)  reduced  per¬ 
sonal  consumption  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  effort  and  sacrifice  by  the  people 
has  not  made  Britain  a  bankrupt  nation, 
for  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we 
must  note  such  things  as: — 

“  Wartime  requirements  have  stim.u- 
lated  technical  development.  There 
has  been  a  great  expansion  of  plant, 
most  of  which  can  serve  peacetime  pur¬ 
poses.  There  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  technical  skill  and  efficiency.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  skill 
of  the  working  population.  Additional 
numbers  have  been  drawn  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Mechanical  processes  have  been 
broken  up  or  improved  to  permit  of 
the  participation  of  wider  numbers  with 
rapid  training.  The  organisation  of 
production  has  been  unified  under  the 
direction  of  the  State.  The  value  of 
planning  has  been  shown.  The  people 
have  gained  new  experiences  in  co¬ 
operation  and  in  exercising  their 
initiative  and  organising  their  partici¬ 
pation  to  overcome  obstacles  and 


achieve  maximum  production.  i  hese 
gains  hold  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Qneed  the  burden  of 

.  NATIONAL  DEBT  IM¬ 
POVERISH  BRITAIN  ? 

Before  the  last  war  the  National  Debt 
was  £650  million,  and  before  the  present 
war  £8,000  million.  It  now  stands  at 
arout  £10,000  million.  Interest  and 
management  costs  amount  to  about  £350 
million  a  year.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
this  may  well  rise  to  £400  million,  or, 
allowing  for  repayments,  to  £500  million 
a  year. 

What  i-s  this  National  Debt  ?  It  is 
■'money  which  past  Governments  have 
borrowed  within  Britain,  mainly  from  the 
profits  of  the  rich,  to  finance  those  of  its 
activities  which  were  not  paid  for  at  once 
by  taxation.  .  .  .  The  total  interest  .  .  . 
is  paid  out  of  our  taxes,  mainly  into  the 
bank  accounts  of  the  well-to-do.”  hO 

'  o  owns  the  Natior,aI  Debt?  It  is 
estimated  that  about  33  per  cent,  is  held 
by  wealthy  individuals  and  another  55  per 
cent,  by  the  Banks,  Insurance  Companies, 
Railways  and  other  big  combines.  The 
Valance  of  12  per  cent,  is  held  largely  by 
public  bo^'ies,  only  a  very  small  part 
being  held  by  the  immense  number  of 
“small  savings.” 

Does  this  Debt  make  the  country  as  a 
whole  poorer?  No.  It  is  an  “internal 
debt,  ’  and  “an  internal  debt  increases  the 
income  of  some  citizens  (who  have  lent 
their  money  to  the  State)  by  just  as  much 
as  the  taxation  necessary  to  pay  interest 
decreases  the  income  of  other  citizens; 
it  makes  some  richer  and  some  poorer; 
it  does  not  reduce  the  total  wealth  of  the 
community.”  bii) 

Does  it  make  the  poor  poorer  ?  The 
mass  of  the  people  must  be  so  much  the 
poorer  if  £500  million  a  year,  one- 
sixteenth  of  our  national  income,  is 
diverted  into  the  coffers  of  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals  and  big  combines. 

Can  the  burden  be  reduced  ?  In  several 
w'ays; — 

1,  The  to ‘a!  burden  of  debt  could  be 
cut  by  some  form  of  capital  levy. 

2.  The  burden  of  interest  could  be  cut 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 

3  Taxation  of  large  incomes  and  profits 
could  be  raised  considerably  (in  1943 
more  than  a  quarter  of  our  total 
national  income  went  to  rent,  interest 
and  profits). 

QWHAT  about  war  DAMAGE 
.  AND  WASTAGE  OF 
NATIONAL  ASSETS  ? 

Destruction  of  capital  assets  through 
enemy  action  and  wastage  through  excep¬ 


tional-  wear-and-tear  and  arrears  of  re¬ 
placement  represent  real  loss,  and  it  has 
been  on  a  substantial  scale.  There  are 
fewer  houses  than  in  1938,  and  they  are 
in  worse  condition.  Equipment  of  fac¬ 
tories  producing  goods  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  starved  of  normal  re¬ 
pairs  and  renewals.  Considerable  leeway 
will  have  to  be  made  up. 

But  this  task  will  be  small  compared 
with  the  task  of  converting  industry  to 
the  needs  of  war  and  gearing  production 
to  the  output  of  vast  supplies  of  warlike 
equipment.  On  the  credit  side  of  the 
balance  sheet,  giving  a  basis  for  speedily 
overcom.ing  wastage  in  other  directions, 
m.ust  be  set  the  greater  production  of 
machine  tools  and  the  new  factories  built 
for  war  production  that  can  be  switched 
to  other  work. 

QWHAT  ABOUT  THE  LOSS  OF 
.  OVERSEAS  INVESTMENTS 
AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS? 

Since  the  war  began  some  £3,000 
million  of  British  overseas  investments 
have  been  sold  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
war  materials  abroad.  Before  the  war 
Britain  drew  some  £200  million  a  year  in 
interest  on  overseas  investments.  It  is 
estimated  that  income  from  this  source 
will  fall  by  about  half  to  £100  million  a 
year. 

The  people  are  no  poorer  on  this 
account,  since  precious  little  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  on  overseas  investments  found  a  way 
into  their  pockets.  Those  who  profited 
were  the  wealthy  who,  in  the  hunt  for 
higher  returns  on  their  capital,  invested 
their  money  abroad  and  starved  home 
industry  of  the  new  capital  investment 
needed  to  modernise  its  technical  basis. 
Loss  of  overseas  investments  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  “lost”  their  money, 
since  the  Government  has  fully  compen¬ 
sated  them  with  home  stocks. 

How,  then,  is  the  loss  of  overseas  in¬ 
vestments  used  to  bolster  up  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  Britain  will  be  poor  after  the 
war  ?  To  understand  this  one  must  see 
the  relation  between  these  investments 
and  our  foreign  trade  position. 

Before  the  war  Britain  imported  goods 
to  the  value  of  £930  million  a  year  and 
exported  goods  to  the  value  of  £540  mil¬ 
lion.  The  £200  million  interest  on  over¬ 
seas  investments,  together  with  £110  mil¬ 
lion  income  from  shipping  charges  and 
£40  million  from  financial  items,  largely 
covered  the  difference  between  the  volume 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  result  was 
a  small  adverse  balance  of  £40  million  of 
imports  over  exports. 

The  argument  of  those  who  cry  out 
about  Britain  being  poor  runs  in  this  way: 
//.  after  the  war,  we  are  to  maintain  im- 
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ports  at  the  pre-war  level  must  in- 
erease  our  exports  hy  50  per  cent,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  income  from 
overseas  invtesmeuts  and  the  fall  in  ship¬ 
ping  income  due  to  destruction  of  a 
.urge  part  of  our  merchant  navy,  and  to 
meet  the  interest  on  our  foreign  in¬ 
debtedness,  which  has  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

The  argument  then  continues  on  the 
following  lines;  To  increase  our  pre¬ 
war  exports  by  50  per  cent,  we  must  not 
only  recover  markets  that  have  been 
lost  during  the  war  hut  find  new  ones; 
to  achieve  this  we  must  launch  a  trade 
war  hy  cut-throat  competition  against 
the  U.S.A.  and  other  countries;  to 
stand  a  chance  in  this  war  ive  must  cut 
production  costs  to  the  hone  in  order  to 
undersell  our  competitors;  the  biggest 
item  in  production  costs  is  wages — 
therefore  real  wages  must  come  down; 
hut  wages  are  supplemented  hy  social 
services  and  the  cost  of  these  is  met  by 
taxation  which  affects  production  costs 
-therefore  ideas  about  improved  social 
services  must  he  abandoned. 

Britain  would  be  a  poor  country, 
indeed,  if  if  was  to  be  governed  in  the 
post-war  period  by  Tory  reactionaries 
whose  outlook  is  dominated  by  this  type 
of  “reasoning." 

Qwhat  is  the  answer  to 

•  THESE  TORY  ARGUMENTS? 

The  answer  to  these  arguments  is  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  policy  of  wage  cutting  and 
speeding  up  which  they  advocate  is  not 
a  new  policy.  It  was  pursued  by  all 
major  capitalist  countries  in  the  years 
between  the  wars  and  more  particularly  in 
the  years  between  the  Peace  Conference 
of  1919  and  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
conomic  crisis  of  1929. 

The  effect  of  wage  cuts  and  speeding 
up  was  to  increase  the  production  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  while  reducing 
the  income  of  the  workers  and  the 
farmers. 

The  increased  production  coming  up 
against  the  restricted  market,  due  to  wage 
cuts,  was  the  major  reason  for  the  great 
world  economic  crisis  of  1929-33. 

2.  The  effect  of  this  policy  would 
amount  to  unloosing  a  trade  war  against 
the  other  United  Nations,  would  be 
damaging  to  international  political  co¬ 
operation  and  would  be  fatal  to  long-term 
British  interests. 

3.  A  policy  based  on  wage  cuts  is 
restrictionist.  What  is  needed  is  a  policy 
which  expands  world  trade  and  so  enables 
any  reasonably  efficient  country  to  sell 
sufficient  goods  abroad  to  pay  for  all  the 


imports  of  foreign  goods  which  it  re¬ 
quires. 

4.  The  keystone  of  an  expansive 
trade  policy  is  co-operation  between  the 
United  Nations  aiming  at  promoting  the 
reconstruction  and  development  (i)  of  the 
war-devastated  countries,  and  of  (ii)  the 
economically  backward  countries  of  the 
world. 

Reconstruction  and  development  loans 
to  the  devastated  and/or  the  backward 
countries  w'ill  be  a  big  influence  in  ex¬ 
panding  world  trade.  These  loans  will 
involve  the  sending  of  masses  of  capital 
goods  to  the  backward  countries  of  the 
world.  The  more  those  countries  develop 
the  higher  their  standard  of  life  will  be¬ 
come  and  the  bigger  a  market  they  will 
oe  for  the  goods  of  other  countries.  It  is 
the  highly  developed  countries  who  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  markets  for  other  highly 
developed  countries. 

5.  Trade  expansion  on  a  world  scale 
will  he  facilitated  to  the  extent  that  the 
leading  capitalist  countries  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  level  of  employment  within 
their  own  frontiers.  To  get  the  best 
possible  results  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Governments  of  the  major  capitalist 
countries,  Britain,  U.S.A. ,  and  France,  to 
achieve  co-ordination  of  their  national 
plans  for  maintaining  employment. 

6.  It  is  essential  that  each  country- 
seeks  to  balance  its  trade,  i.e.,  it  must 
buy  goods  abroad,  or  lend  money  abroad, 
to  an  equivalent  amount  of  what  it  sells 
abroad. 

7.  Without  an  expanding  world  mar¬ 
ket  no  improvement  in  industrial  effici¬ 
ency  in  Britain  will  enable  us  to  develop 
export  trade  to  the  point  that  it  can  pay 
for  all  the  imports  it  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  country  cannot  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  world  trade  unless 
its  industry  is  working  at  a  high  level  of 
efficiency.  World  co-operation  and  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  are  two  aspects  of  a 
progressive  trade  policy. 

WHAT  IS  WEALTH?  WILL 
.  OUR  CAPACITY  TO  PRODUCE 
IT  BE  GREATER  OR  LESS 
AFTER  THE  WAR  ? 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  on  its 
power  to  produce,  and  this,  in  turn,  de¬ 
pends  on  (a)  production  technique — 
machines,  production  organisation,  etc — 
and  (b)  the  skill  and  training  of  the 
w'orkers. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  argument  that  Britain  will 
be  poor  after  the  war.  Our  total  indus¬ 
trial  output  has  risen  to  40  per  cent,  over 
the  pre-war  level.  Output  per  man  hour 
has  risen  by  15  per  cent,  over  industry  as 
a  whole  and  by  30  per  cent,  in  war  indus- 


tries.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our 
capacity  to  produce  wealth  has  increased 
enormously  since  1938,  despite  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  millions  of  men  and  women  away 
from  productive  employment  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Civil  Defence,  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  productive 
technique.  Vast  numbers  of  men  and 
women  who  had  no  experience  of  modem 
production  methods  have  now  become 
capable  engineers,  shipbuilders,  etc. 
Workers’  participation  in  Joint  Produc¬ 
tion  Committees  has  been  a  vital  new  fac¬ 
tor,  unleashing  the  latent  inventive  powers 
and  organising  ability  of  the  worker  in 
production. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  capacity 
to  produce  wealth  is  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  If,  then,  Britain  were  to  be  a  poor 
country  after  the  war  this  could  only  be 
because  monopolist  interest  and  re¬ 
actionary  Tory  policy  prevented  the  full 
use  of  existing  potential  productive 
resources. 

Qa  richer  or  a  poorer 

.  BRITAIN:  HOW  WILL  THE 
QUESTION  BE  SETTLED  ? 

The  cost  of  the  war,  the  National  Debt, 
wartime  wastage  and  destruction  of 
national  assets,  loss  of  foreign  trade  and 
overseas  investments — not  all  of  these 
together  make  it  inevitable  that  Britain 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  poor  country  after 
the  war.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  post-war  reconstruction  are 
tackled,  by  whom,  and  in  whose  interests, 
that  will  settle  the  question  as  to  whether 
Britain  will,  in  fact,  be  a  richer  or  a 
poorer  country. 

At  the  Teheran  Conference  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations  laid  the  basis  for 
a  lasting  peace  firmly  grounded  in  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  to  promote  a  rapid 
expansion  of  world  production,  an  orderly 
division  of  world  trade,  and  rising  stan¬ 
dards  of  life  and  security  for  all  peoples. 

That  prospect  and  policy  will  not  be 
realised  automatically;  it  will  be  brought 
to  fruition  only  if  the  Governments  of  all 
countries  work  loyally  with  each  other 
to  that  end. 

But  in  many  of  the  countries  concerned 
there  are  powerful  reactionary  interests 
which  are  working  feverishly  to  destroy 
the  basis  of  international  co-operation  for 
world  peace  and  prosperity  laid  at  the 
Teheran  Conference.  These  reactionary 
monopolist  interests  must  be  defeated  if 
the  vision  unfolded  at  Teheran  is  to 
become  reality. 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  or  security 
for  Britain  and  its  people  in  a  world  that 
is  torn  by  trade  wars  waged  by  giant 
monopolies  backed  by  the  power  of 
States.  Britain  can  be  prosperous  and 


secure  only  in  a  world  in  which  inter¬ 
national  political  and  economic  relations 
are  based  on  mutual  co-operation  to 
secure  lasting  peace,  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  planned  division  of  markets. 
Britain  can  contribute  towards  the 
achievement  of  that  goal  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  directed  by  a  Government 
which  bases  its  policy  wholly  and  un¬ 
reservedly  on  the  realisation  of  that  aim. 

A  Government  of  Tory  reactionaries 
would  destroy  that  prospect  and  policy; 
it  would  condemn  Britain  to  poverty  and 
the  world  to  new  wars. 

Whether  Britain  will  go  forward  to 
security  and  prosperity,  or  return  to  the 
mass  poverty,  reaction  and  war-hreeding 
policies  of  the  years  before  the  war,  turns 
on  one  main  point:  who  is  to  govern  the 
destinies  of  Britain  in  the  post-war  years? 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED  TO  EN- 
•  SURE  THAT  BRITAIN  TAKES 
THE  ROAD  OF  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATION 
TOWARDS  THE  GOAL  OF 
SECURITY  AND  PROSPERITY? 

The  key  is  the  defeat  of  the  Tories  in 
the  forthcoming  General  Election.  The 
problem  is  how  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  Tory  reaction  and  ensure  the  return 
of  a  Labour  and  Progressive  majority. 

The  Labour  and  Progressive  Parties  are 
united  on  the  main  essentials  of  policy  on 
the  vital  questions  of  security  and  pros¬ 
perity.  But  they  are  not  yet  united  on  the 
tactics  with  which  they  will  fight  the 
General  Election.  Agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached  for  a  joint  electoral  cam¬ 
paign,  with  only  one  Labour  or  Progres¬ 
sive  candidate  opposing  the  Tories  in  each 
constituency.  Whether  Britain  will  be 
richer  or  poorer  after  the  war  depends 
on  the  outcome  of  the  General  Election 
— but  the  outcome  of  the  election  itself 
depends  on  whether  or  not  the  Labour 
and  Progressive  forces  reach  agreement  to 
present  a  common  front  to  the  Tories. 

♦  t  ♦ 
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